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“Gentle sleep is nature’s soft nurse”’ 


— William Shakespeare 


What is a better 
sleep worth to you? 
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Bill Hall 
Managing Director 
Woolrest International Ltd 


National President Export Institute 
of New Zealand. 


| invite you to try my product. | 
pledge that if after 21 nights’ sleep 
on your Woolrest Sleeper you are 
not completely satisfied call me 
collect (Hamilton 78-779) and | will 
cheerfully refund your money in 
full. 

We will deliver your Woolrest 
Sleeper by first class mail. If it does 
not reach you in good condition or, 
if for any reason, you want to return 
your sleeper within the 21 day trial 
period, ring me collect and we will 
pay the postage as well as 
cheerfully refund your money in 
full. 
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What is Woolrest? 


It looks just like.a giant sheepskin. 

Woolrest is a beautifully soft 
white woven pure wool underlay 
that completely covers your 
mattress. You cover it with your 
bottom sheet and sleep on it. 

You will feel the soft, firm support, 
as those gentle wool fibres cradle 
you and give you an instant feeling 


of cosiness. It’s like floating on a 
giant fleece. 

Woolrest is nota miracle cure. But 
what we can promise you is a 
deeper, more restful sleep, so you 
don't toss and turn so much, and 
don't feel those pressure points in 
bed. 


Do not confuse Woolrest 
Sleepers with wool-filled 
mattresses. 


You can see and feel the soft 
snowy white pure new wool fibres of 
a Woolrest Sleeper and it will never 
go lumpy. 


New Zealand 
University 

tests prove 

people sleep 
better on 
Woolrest 


Waikato University researchers 
have found that arthritis and 
rheumatism sufferers sleep better 
on Woelrest Sleepers. 

Research showed that 80 percent 
of those suffering from arthritis and 
rheumatism slept better using the 
underlay. 

Overall, 69 percent said they were 
getting a better sleep. 

Sixty percent of those surveyed 
felt that sleeping on the underlays 
provided some relief for their 
medical conditions. 

For those with back pain, the 
result was less pain at night, less 
morning stiffness, and generally 
freer movement and less pain 
during the day. 

Sixty percent also felt they were 
getting a deeper, more restful sleep. 

A majority ... 96 percent... said 
the underlay made the bed warmer, 
while 91 percent said it made the 
bed more comfortable. 


What is a good 
hight’s sleep 
worth to you? 


You probably spend.a third of 
your life in bed. Sleep is nature’s 
way of recharging and healing your 
body and mind for the new day. 

A good sleep is worth a great deal 
... Woolrest provides thousands of 
better night’s sleep for very little 
cost. 


Warm in winter 


Woolrest provides cosy, snuggly 
warmth in the winter. If you use an 
electric blanket then make sure you 
place the underlay on top of the 
electric blanket. This way there is 
only a sheet between you and the 
wool. Electric blankets operate 
safely under Woolrest Sleepers .. . 
the heat filters up through the long 
luxurious woollen fibres to keep you 
warm. 

You sleep closer to the 
therapeutic natural wool with 
Woolrest. 


Cool in summer 


Even on hot summer _ nights 
Woolrest diffuses perspiration and 
keeps you dry. Wool has the unique 
ability to absorb moisture and not 
feel damp. You can enjoy the 
benefits of sleeping on wool 
throughout the year. 


Woclrest 


SLEEPERS 


Guarantee better sleep 


Buy direct from the manufacturer 


Woolrest Sleepers are not 
available in retail stores! 


You will probably find that you 
will require fewer blankets on top 
because of the natural insulation 
properties of the woollen fibres. 


Give a Woolrest 
to someone you 
love 


It is often hard to think of agift for 
parents and grandparents who have 
everything. Woolrest is a marvellous 


Your Woolrest Sleeper is light and easy to handle and will completely 


gift for elderly parents who have 
difficulty getting to sleep or other 
members of the family who would 
like a deeper more comfortable 
sleep. 


Delivery 


We will deliver your Woolrest to 
your door by First Class mail. This 
will ensure that it reaches you inthe 
very best condition. 


Zc, 


cover the sleeping area of your bed. The underlay is held firmly in place 

by elastic straps and lies between the mattress and bottom sheet. You 

can still use an electric blanket with a Woolrest Sleeper. The electric 
blanket goes underneath your Woolrest. 
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' ORDER YOUR 

‘ WOOLREST 

i 

, SLEEPER NOW! 

4 8 

: Please tick the size you want to 

I buy and forward it with your cheque 

i Or money order to: 

4 WOOLREST SLEEPERS, 

8 WOOLREST INTERNATIONAL 

g LTD, PRIVATE BAG, FRANKTON, 

i NEW ZEALAND. 

: Please send me Woolrest 
Sleeper/s. My cheque/money order 

lis enclosed. If | am not completely 


I satisfied after 21 nights, you will 
} refund my money in full. 


gle $99.00 
(bed width 90cm or 3ft) 


O Double $145.00 
(bed width 135cm or 4ft 6in) 


O} Queen $165.00 
(bed width 150cm or 5ft) 


O King $185.00 
(bed width 165cm or 5ft 6in) 


O Super King $195.00 
(bed width 180cm or 6ft) 
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You Woolrest Sleeper covers the 
i full sleeping area of the bed. Special 
| sizes available on request for water 
i beds. 
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We welcome all Credit Card 
buyers. Please give number and 
expiry date. 


O VISA 
O DINERS 
! NUMBER 

| EXPIRY DATE: Pay 


I SIGNATURE ............- SKY86 
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The most effective executives 
come to Oxford Square 


Where you stay in 
Sydney will have a direct 
bearing on how effective 
your business 1s in Sydney. 
So consider the following. 

You need to be close to 
the major business area. 
And that means not 
being on the wrong side 
of the Harbour Bridge. 

You need a fast, direct 
route to the Airport. 

You need the option 
of executive suites for 
entertaining clients and 
conferences. 

You need a fine 
restaurant and bar as close 
as the elevator button. 
Naturally you want 24 
hour room service, and 
our Breakfast in a Hurry 
will get you on the 
road early. 


And when you return to 


Sydney with your family 
for holidays, you want to 
be walking distance from 
parks and Harbour and 
have the option of a self 
catering apartment with 


access to a sunny rooftop 
pool. 

Make your first 
executive decision the 
Koala Welcome Inn at 
Oxford Square. And 
everything else will 
fall into place. 

For booking details 
and more information, 
have your secretary 


call your travel agent or 
airline. 


WELCOME INNS 


OX FORD 
SQUARE 
SYDNEY 


Telephone: (02) 2690645 


For information in New Zealand contact: 
YVONNE J. WATSON & ASSOCIATES 

PO BOX 1516, 

r | AUCKLAND 1. 

> TELEPHONE 32-542 

pe TELEX NZ 60-521 
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of the Snowflakés= 


by Jim McNeil 


AVE McNULTY is a mountain 

man. He seems to have lived 

with mountains all his 
working life, high guiding in sum- 
mer, on ski fields in winter. 

When Alpine Guides were pre- 
paring me for a climbing trip in the 
Southern Alps, boss Gavin Wills 
said I might find Dave a bit quiet. 
‘*They reckon he says good morning 
to his client about the third day.’’ 

He was wrong. The first day we 
were busy getting away from The 
Hermitage, the second we were 
speechless at the scenery from Haast 
Ridge, and the third on the Grant 
Plateau never happened. We were 
hut-bound by a total white-out. In 
perfect conditions next day we were 
at opposite ends of 150 feet of 
climbing rope when morning came, 
so Dave never did get round to a 
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casual greeting. 

If he doesn’t say a lot to people 
he makes up for it by communing 
with nature. His knowledge and 
understanding of the outdoors re- 
flect that devotion. 

**You can’t describe a climb,’’ he 
told me when, shattered physically 
and mentally by our first day on the 
Tasman Valley moraine and Haast 
Ridge, I questioned the wisdom of 
going on. 

“‘Everyone sees each climb on the 
basis of personal experience or 
knowledge,’’ he said. ‘‘Something 
that is tough for me might be easy 
for you. I don’t know what you are 
used to doing, therefore I can’t 
describe a climb for you. 

‘I can tell you broadly where 
we’ll go, what sort of terrain we’ll 
cover, what type of conditions we 


might strike — snow, ice, rocks, even 
the angle of ascent — but that’s all.”’ 

Even that was something, but a 
Queen Street climber could have no 
conception of the prospects in the 
mountains. In my case, anyway. 

Had I even dreamt of the mental 
effort required to walk a narrow 
ridge with just mountain air for 
miles around I doubt we would have 
left The Hermitage. Or Queen 
Street, more likely. 

There’s no knowing how Dave 
McNulty would have felt about 
that, but for me it would have been 
one of life’s great disasters. Instead, 
climbing with him proved to be a 
memorable, enjoyable, and re- 
warding experience. 

Nature is magnificent, in so many 
ways. So are the joys of achieve- 
ment — _ through exhaustion, 
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through fear, sheer terror at times. 


And through understanding. 

In all that, one of the intriguing 
sides was watching Dave draw from 
me strengths and capabilities I never 
knew were there. 

He said very little about it, just 
smiled knowingly. Gavin Wills was 
more out-going. 

‘“‘We can learn more about a man 
during a week in the mountains than 
his family knows after 20 years,’’ 
Wills (himself a veteran guide) said 
quietly. 

He speaks of challenges drawing 
people out until they, too, find 
themselves. 

One of the great strengths of 
mountain people seems to be the 
same knowledge of self. They have 
a confidence which inspires, a 
tolerance and _ understanding of 


‘others that breed is 
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tell me that’s the art 
that basis, Dave McNult 
artist. = ee “alee, eo" 
His sense of humour ahd turn of & 
phrase are also delightful. “During. 
one white-out a lone seagull. 
adopted Plateau Hut, causing some — 
consternation by selecting. the water». 
tank as the repository for its 
droppings. A young climber — tired — 
of chasing the bird — lamented the’ 
lack of arifle. | % 

‘*Perhaps it’s just as well,’’ Dave 
commented. ‘‘Youy might. hit a 
seagull.’’ Live arva let.live-is. clearly 
part of his philosophy. I’m not even. 
sure he objected to the seagull 
droppings! 

With longer association it became 
clear that Dave McNulty was not 
silent so much as dedicated. When 


Dave McNulty time for reflection 
in the mountains he loves. 


he is guiding or preparing for a 
climb his mind is totally occupied 
with the job. 

“When you’re climbing you 
should think only of that,’’ he told 
me when I protested at missing the 
view as we moved. ‘‘If you want to 
look around, stop.”’ 

But when weather completely 
rules out climbing, or on a rest day, 
he can be drawn to share his love of 
mountains, his vast knowledge, 
even some of his climbing experi- 
ences. 

They are lessons in human en- 
deavour, achievement, satisfaction. 
Like jazz, soul food. 

On one subject in particular he 
will talk freely. It is avalanche 
hazards, precautions, control and 
mountain safety. 

To me, snow is white, sometimes 
flat and sometimes nearly vertical, 
sometimes hard but often soft, 
nearly always wet — and seldom 
found in Queen Street. 

Dave McNulty will patiently de- 
scribe the five important types of 
crystal, with a hand lens show you a 
stellar crystal (famous on Christmas 
cards), or a needle crystal (a splinter 
of snow), talk of how wind can 
change the entire face of a slope, 
explain the effects of temperature 
changes within a snow bank, and 
the consequences of sun and shade. 

It is a science in which Dave is a 
student at the school of hard 
experience. I would say graduate, he 
would disagree. 

But many of his fellow students 
on ski fields and in mountain areas 
treat him with a reverence which is 
impressive. He has travelled in 
Europe and the United States, 
studying techniques and applica- 
tions of knowledge, looking and 
listening, always prepared to learn. 

He even puts up with the likes of 
me, not interrupting an outlandish 
statement but letting me develop my 
theory then gently putting another 
point of view, offering thoughts 
rather than corrections. 

Admire the perception of those 
on the Avalanche Committee of the 
Mountain Safety Council. They 
recognise his depth of knowledge 
and are subsidising a snow reporting 
and avalanche prediction pilot con- 
trol scheme Dave is masterminding 
for the Craigieburn Ranges. 

In return for details from five ski 
fields of temperatures, winds, rain 
and snow, the Weather Office is 
providing a specific forecast for the 
area. 

Each is gaining something, each is 
contributing, many sources are 
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co-operating. 

The object is to learn from 
experience, to know what happened 
last time snow came from a certain 
direction, how temperatures and 
wind changed it, and a host of other 
detail. 

The ultimate objective is to be 
able to predict avalanches before 
they become a hazard, with time 
and opportunity to bring them 
down by use of explosives, so that 
access roads, mountain resorts, and 
ski fields are safe places for people. 

Dave McNulty puts it succinctly. 
‘‘Avalanches are only a_ hazard 


when people are involved.”’ 


He talks of the people who make 
his pilot scheme worthwhile, who 
volunteer information, who do 
daily statistics, who report changes 
in snow texture, and perhaps most 
of all who give honest and factual 
reports on all avalanches in their 
area, whether people are involved or 
not. 

He’ll talk on those subjects, 
seeking to increase understanding 
because he believes education is the 
key to public safety. All his work is 
for nothing if a skier ignores a 
warning and... avalanche! 

Not being a skier — or even less of 
a skier than a climber — I enjoy the 
man more in the summer. On a 
one-to-one basis of guide and client, 
there is time. and opportunity to 
learn so much. 

‘‘My job as a guide is to interpret 
the mountains for my client,’’ he 
said once. It took me some time to 
realise that he didn’t need words. 
Sometimes there are no words for 
the deeper lessons of the mountains. 

Dave himself has one lesson to 
learn, however. He has a young dog 
which he is hoping to train in 
avalanche rescue work, able to sniff 
out buried climbers should the need 
arise. He works with Radar as 
patiently and thoughtfully as he 
does with Queen Street climbers. 

“If he isn’t successful it’ll proba- 
bly be my fault,’’ he says. 

The lesson? Remember those 
pictures of St Bernard dogs with a 


brandy flask on their collars? Well, | 


he doesn’t havea flask. ote 
But you won’t go hungry ini th2 
mountains with Dave McNulty. 
Queen Street has hot food, fast 
food, fine food, and food for 
thought. But without soul food, 
you’re definitely missing something. 
I’ve come to the conclusion, 
watching Dave McNulty and those 
like him, that their strength is 
drawn from regular meals in the 


mountains. & 


by Ian McCrone 


‘‘Wild weekends’”’ are being pro- 
moted in the rugged outback of 
Central Otago — but they are not of 
the clandestine variety. 

The organiser of the weekends, 
Robin Judkins, prefers to call them 
‘‘multi-disciplined outdoor sports 
trips.’’ What that means is several 
days in the wilderness around 
Wanaka, trying out a variety of 
outdoor pursuits from jet boating to 
horse riding to hang gliding. 

To test his scheme, Judkins 
recently took 18 people, aged from 
17 to 35, into the area for four days. 

The 13 men and five women paid 
$230, which covered transport from 
Dunedin and back, accommoda- 
tion, meals and instruction. 

It also paid for jet-boat rides on 
the Clutha and MHawea rivers, 
horseback riding through the 
Cardrona Valley, hang-gliding off 
Mt Iron, canoeing down _ the 
Motatapu River and a paraflight 
over Lake Wanaka. 

On hand as a hang-gliding in- 
structor was Shaun Gilbertson, a 
New Zealand representative at the 
world championships in Japan last 
year. 

Newcomers to the sport caught 
on so quickly that 14 of them made 
four flights each. 

Judkins regards the experiment as 
a success, even though it just failed 
to break even. 

Noted in the south for his work 
on what is now an annual ‘“‘iron 
iman of the alps’’ contest in the 
winter, Judkins wants to form a 
wilderness club. 

The club would offer people 
between Oamaru and Invercargill a 
range of outdoor sports they might 
never try on their own. 

Judkins sees a full year-round 
programme, which apart from the 
conventional tramping and skiing 
would take _ in_ rifle-shooting, 
rally-driving and hot-air ballooning 


The werld dcclataed Adelaide Festival Theatre. A 15 snninuite stroll. 


RENAISSANCE OF A GRAND HOTEL. 


In 1883, shipping magnate, 

George Nipper began to build his 
magnificent dream — and from that 
first moment, there was never any 
doubt that The Hotel Windsor would 
become a grand hotel. 

Through the years, The Windsor 
established a heritage that was to be 
indelibly linked with Australia’s 
history. , 

Renowned for it’s impeccable 

service and charming atmosphere, 

it was inevitable that The Windsor ° 
would assume the mantel and stature 
of one of the world’s great hotels. 


Today, a renaissance has taken place. 
A commitment by the Oberoi 
International Group has enabled 


2 An Oberoi Intemational Hotel. 


step & a jump away. 


It wasn’t all that long ago that Adelaide was “internationally 
unknown”. 

The world acclaimed Festival of Arts and the Adelaide Oberoi 
helped change that. 

The international Oberoi Adelaide is a hotel, “in sympatico” 
with the arts. A fifteen minute stroll from your Oberoi suite 
takes you to the balcony of the magnificent Festival Theatre 
for a night with stardom. 

Naturally, The Oberoi Adelaide has everything you would 
expect from a first class international hotel; two prestigious 
restaurants, ISD Direct Dialing, 150 rooms and suites 
and a number of cocktail bars and lounges. 

At the Hotel Oberoi Adelaide, we know the art 
of internationalism. 


BOSE 
OBEROI! ADELAIDE 


Adelaide's First International Hotel. 


The Hotel Oberoi Adelaide 
62 Brougham Place, North Adelaide, South Australia, 5006. 
Phone: (08) 267 3444 Telex: AA 82174 


Photograph from the Australian production of Barnum courtesy of The Adelaide Festival Centre Trust. 
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The Windsor to be returned to it’s 
days of glory and faithfully restored 
to unsurpassed grandeur. 

Original architecture has been 
painstakingly restored and the plush 
interiors have been richly refurbished. 

A computerised communications 
system has been installed and the food 
and beverage functions have been 
redesigned for complete efficiency. 

It has been a costly exercise to return 
The Windsor to it’s rightful place — 
a responsibility that was thoughtfully 
accepted by the Oberoi Group — 
and one we know you will appreciate. 

Every great country in the world has 
it’s great hotel. The Hotel Windsor, 
Melbourne, is no exception. 


The Hotel Windsor. An Oberoi Hotel. Spring Street, Melbourne, Australia. Telephone 63 0261. Telex: 30437. Telegrams & Cables: TELWINSOR, MELBOURNE. 
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tS simple. 
At Avis we try harder so we’ve just 
imported three beautiful new Mazda 929 
hardtops, (the car made famous as the 
Cosmo overseas) and put one at each 
domestic airport in Auckland, Wellington 
and Christchurch. Best of all we’re going 
to have a daily lucky draw for Avis clients 
who have pre-booked a Group B 
(eg. Mazda 323) vehicle or better at any 


of these three airports. The new 


The winner will automatically enjoy the 
exhilarating experience of getting behind 
the wheel of this exciting car for Mazda 929 Har dtop. 
no extra charge. 

So next time you plan a fly/drive trip Bred for sport. 


with Air New Zealand remember the new 


Mazda 929 hardtop. Bult for luxury. 


And remember at Avis we try harder. 


AV/S 


We try harder 
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High Life on a Low Budget 


by Chris Barlow 


REAMING of that ideal holi- 

day, one of peace and 

serenity, far from the hassle 
of modern city living? Then why 
not sail away from it all? Just take 
a fast comfortable yacht, add a few 
good friends or family, then escape 
amongst a myriad of unspoiled 
islands, strewn along a gloriously 
cove-crinkled coastline. 


But wait — first catch your boat. 
You can’t afford to buy one, don’t 
know how to build one, haven’t 
any friends who own one? Well, 
don’t despair, it’s really quite plain 
sailing. For about what it would 
cost each night to stay ashore in a 
reasonable motel, you can have 
waiting your own immaculate 


keeler, to sail through one of the 


finest cruising grounds in the world 
— Northland’s magnificent Bay of 
Islands. 

Yacht chartering is growing fast 
in popularity in New Zealand, 
though still in its infancy. 

In barely six years, the local 
charter scene has blossomed to the 
point where it already rivals many 
overseas. Some twenty-one 
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It’s really plain sailing — and beautiful, too, in smooth waters and brilliant sunshine — for the Tracker 
Nootka, smallest of the charter keelers. The relaxing background is, of course, the Bay of Islands. 


different operators nationwide 
between them offer just about 
every style and size of boat 
imaginable, as well as every varia- 
tion of charter type possible. 

A handful of companies is to be 
found further south (including 
several working out of the de- 
lightful Marlborough Sounds), but 
most charter business is conducted 
around Auckland’s Hauraki Gulf, 
or the Bay of Islands. 

Protectively enclosed by half a 
thousand miles of wonderfully 
indented coastline, with nearly a 
hundred _ islands, mostly — un- 
inhabited, to explore and what 
seems to be a perpetually perfect 
sailing breeze blowing over the 
smooth seas, the Bay of Islands is 
ideally suited to charter yachting. 

Opua-based Rainbow Yacht 
Charters is the longest established 
and largest in the country — six 
years’ experience and _ fourteen 
boats, with four more due for the 
coming season. 

There is a variety of ways to 
tackle the charter experience in- 
cluding crewed, uncrewed, flotilla, 
dive and sail or instructional trips. 
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By far the most popular is known 
somewhat ambiguously as 
bareboating. Catering for those 
with a reasonable degree of sailing 
experience, preferably in keelers, 
this is uncrewed chartering — the 
ultimate in independence. 

Despite the name, the charter 
yacht is a long step removed from 
being just a bare boat. It is a 
complete, fully-equipped sail- 
yourself hire yacht. 

Of course not all of us are ready 
for the demands of uncrewed 
bareboating. But even if your 
boating experience never progressed 
beyond floating a rubber duck 
around the bath, you can still enjoy 
the pleasures of sailing. Rainbow 
Charters offers full instruction, 
ranging from a four to eight-hour 
familiarisation and check-out sortie 
for those simply in need of a short 
confidence-building refresher 
course, right up to a full learn-to- 
sail programme. 

Catering either for the raw 
beginner or merely the dinghy 
sailor, these ‘‘Learn ’n’ Cruise”’ 
charters combine all the pleasure 
and relaxation of a cruising holiday 


Photos by Chris Barlow 


with the opportunity for families, 
friends or couples to learn sailing 
together. It’s on-board instruction 
— four days of basic seamanship, 
practical sailing and _ coastal 
navigation instruction, after which 
the budding sailors are free to 
set forth on their own. 

For those who prefer to let 
someone else do all the worrying, 
there is yet another option available 
— skippered charters. Your live-in 
captain copes with the demands of 
sailing and navigation, leaving you 
free to revel in the delights of life 
on the ocean wave. 

Perhaps the best of both worlds 
comes with flotilla cruising — a 
popular charter choice overseas, 
but till very recently unknown here. 
These trips function as a cross 
between straight bareboating and 
skippered sailing. Permitting 
extended coastal cruising under the 
benign supervision of a _ lead 
mothership, to as far north as 
beautiful Whangaroa Harbour, 
combined with the freedom of 
independent bareboating, these 
flotillas open up even wider vistas 
for the keen yachtie. € 


The Swiss Travel Invention. 
The security of a package with 
no strings attached. 


You don’t have to settle for a vacation package. 
Create yourown with The Swiss — 
Travel Invention. It gives you 

ae Dest of both worlds. Pre- 
paid travel so you know what 
your costs will be, yet freedo 
to roam as your whims dictate. 

Su-travelHinic ironed 


# The Swiss Travel Invention 


They're weltorr 0 hotels with as little 
notice as a call ahead the night before = 
SO you can make your : 


or rail. Ani your 


choice. Your pace, 
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RIGHT: Graeme Craw with the Packard 
which set the pattern for his collection, a 
1925 straight eight tourer. Bought in the 
1950s to cart sheep, it’s now an eye-catcher 

in his private museum. 


RAEME CRAW is not your 

average new-car-a-year man. 

He doesn’t chop and change. 
When he gets a make he respects, he 
sticks with it. Look in his garage 
and you get the picture — a lineup of 
close to SO Packards, none less than 
27 years old. 

Look beyond them at the huge 
steam traction engines, or the 
roomful of Hornby trains, the 
display of kauri and _ pioneer 
artefacts, and there’s no mistaking 
that Graeme is an extraordinary 
collector, both for what he collects 
and why he does it. 

His $1 million collection high in 
Auckland’s Waitakere Ranges is 
more than a magnificent display of 
historic exhibits. It is also one 
man’s and one woman’s visual 
statement of a philosophy and a 
belief, expressed in almost religious 
terms.— and now under threat. 

But first, some definitions. It is 
private because it represents a 
private enterprise in the very real 
sense of those words, an effort by 
other than a public body to bring 
together, restore, maintain and 
display links with the day-to-day 
working and community life of past 
generations, their standards and 
their work ethic. 

Public because it is also open to 
the public to see and to get the 
message. One man and one woman, 
because Graeme shares the en- 
terprise, the concern and the daily 
toil involved with his wife Moira. 

The philosophy? Graeme Craw 
quotes himself as coming from 
Scottish families, one grandmother 
from Invernesshire. He lived in an 
environment in which, for very 
good reasons, nothing was wasted. 
‘‘Now, people’s rubbish tins horri- 
fy me.”’ 

His father was a railwayman and 
holidays were an annual event using 
a railway free pass. Taxis were 
unthinkable except in emergencies 
or for a day’s pleasant driving. 

When Graeme went on to his own 
farm at Anawhata on Auckland’s 
west coast and worked tractors and 
trucks to make ends meet, he saw 
‘‘all sorts of things’’ that were being 
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Extraordinary 
Collector 


by Pat Booth 


thrown away. Many came home to 
be preserved in the farm sheds. 

Graeme is a protester — against 
the throwaway society. And an 
advocate — of respect for the 
Christian western society which 
achieved so much through the 
industrial revolution. 

While alternative lifestyle expo- 
nents chant the praises of eastern 
philosophies, the simple and the 
unsophisticated, Graeme Craw 
sings the praises of England and 
western society and the debt the 
world owes to them. 

While critics attack the role of the 
settler and rant against the sacrilege 
of felling the kauri, Graeme Craw 
fingers handcrafted and polished 
kauri furniture and tools with 
wonder and respect, and talks of the 


theme of his collection as ‘‘uphold- 
ing the skills and principles of the 
past.”’ 

History and people inspire him. 
The choice of those Packard cars is 
deliberate. As he shows the cars to 
the thousands who visit his museum 
each year, he tells the story of the 
Packard brothers. 

- How one bought a Winton car 
and was dissatisfied. When the car 
was referred back to Mr Winton 
with suggestions from the engineer 
clients that it could be improved, he 
is quoted as having told them: ‘“‘If 
you are so smart, make yourself a 
better car.’’ So they did. 

A fine car and the first of so 
many. Graeme Craw reels off 
makes with other characteristics, 
but the running gear of the Packard 
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was ‘‘very nearly indestructible.’’ 
He knows, he drove them in 
ultra-tough conditions. 

He bought his first in the early 
1950s to cart sheep, a 1925 model, a 
tourer, the first of the production 
straight eights. He paid 30 pounds 
for it and the seller never cashed the 
cheque. 

Graeme has still got the car, one 
of the collection. It’s in a lineup of 
cars including the 1932 New York 
show car, a six-ton First World War 
truck, the last genuine Packard built 
for Joe Cahill in 1955 — as premier 
of New South Wales he launched 
the Sydney Opera House. 

There’s a huge hearse said to be 
the one that carried Henry Ford to 
his grave and certainly a twin of the 
funeral car that bore away the 
Godfather in the film. 

People and history. Craftsman- 
ship, standards, integrity and re- 
spect. The room crammed with 
Hornby trains is typical. The 
sidings include an engine given to 
Graeme as a child and others he, in 


turn, gave to his children, now’ 


There’s more than 


working _ the 


grown up. 

nostalgia 
though. 

, Graeme Craw sees the exhibits as 

an honouring of Frank Hornby, a 

Liverpool wharf clark who revolu- 


points, - 


tionised the playing habits of 
generations with his Meccano in- 
vention and then the trains which 
took his name. Meccano was a 
constructional, educational toy at a 
time when the world was crying out 
for education and stimulus. 

The Hornby train set standards in 
precision and detail which influ- 
enced the values of millions. (Each 
Hornby engine was hand-finished in 
the company livery it wore and each 
carried the initials of the man who 
painted it. In the age of the plastic 
discard, it’s hard to realise that they 
were also repairable and that spare 
parts were available.) 

Now, the Craw collection traces 
the evolution of Hornby products. 
Fifty engines and rolling stock, 
stations and the rest, including the 
mighty Flying Scotsman and a rare 
Hornby with NZR livery, are a 
tribute to a man and his skills, 
typifying a philosophy. 

Just as historic, but more lethal, 
is a collection of guns and militaria 
from New Zealand history housed 
in an old-fashioned military-style 
teahouse, the Barracks. 

The military environment is easy 
to simulate. The museum is a mass 
of bulky, concrete buildings left 
behind when Montana abandoned 
the site as a winery and Graeme 
Craw saw its potential as a museum 
and ashop. 

It hasn’t been easy. There are 
days when Graeme Craw’s voice is 
edgy as much from arguing with 
bureaucrats as tired from telling his 
enthusiastic story and philosophy to 
busloads of visitors. 


But life was not easy in the 


LEFT: The barracks tearooms, so what 
would you expect but uniforms and 
militaria? Eve and Victor Kerr, who 
command this particular barracks, show off 
some of the exhibits with son Brendon. 


Waitakeres. Easier now for the 
happy suburbanites who live and 
play there, for the potters, artists 
and authors who find it a creative 
environment, the visitors who walk 
and picnic there at weekends. 

In the years between the mid- 
1800s and just after the First World 
War, it was a hard environment, of 
effort and work. 

Graeme Craw has lived all his life 
in the area. He was once described 
as the last kauri logger in the 
ranges. That link with the famous 
timber and his tribute to it and the 
people who worked it is obvious in 
the museum. 

In fact, the theme of kauri was 
the beginning of the idea. The cars, 
the other themes, were seen as 
something additional to a visual 
account of kauri in the lives of the 
pioneers. > 

Here, he finds himself at odds 
with some who live close to him and 
who see the stripping of the kauris 
from the Waitakeres and other 
forest areas throughout New Zea- 
land as acrime. 

He sees it as natural use of a 
resource and, more than that, a 
resource put to good use. There’s a 
particular quality to his voice, a 
certain tenderness and respect when 
he moves amongst the kauri items, 
talks about them, touches them and 
remembers those who worked and 
used them. 

He quotes an inscription from his 
wife’s violin that sums it up: ‘‘In the 
woods with life, I was silent, now 
with life I sing.”’ 

He moves around the exhibits 
too with a sense of foreboding. 
Thefts — a break-in which took 
three priceless motor bikes, the 
pilfering of toys — problems with 
the local bodies and with cash flow, 
are threatening the life of the 
museum. 

Graeme Craw is talking of selling 
this and that, trimming here, 
closing this section and that. 

People who know him say they’ll 
believe it when they see it. 

They cannot see Graeme without 
the pastin his presentandfuture. € 
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After 42 years of international operations within the Pacific Basin, 
Air New Zealand is beginning a two-stop Boeing 747 service between 
Auckland and London, via Tahiti and Los Angeles. 

Travelling time: Northbound — 27hr 20min. Southbound — 28hr_ 
40min. 

Starting date: August 25. 

So London joins Air New Zealand’s Pacific Island, Australian, 
Orient and American destinations. 

To recognise the event, this issue of Jetaway recalls the pioneering 
past and focuses on Britain today. 

The new service will bring Mayfair, Oxford Street, The Mall and 
Piccadilly as close in time to New Zealand as it takes for a return road 
trip between Sydney and Melbourne. 

Southbound, the service will deliver passengers to Tahiti just 2lhr 
10min out of London. 

Timetable: 


AUCKLAND TO LONDON 


DEPART |DATE . .| ARRIVE | . 
AUCKLAND | LINE | PAPEETE| LOS ANGELES | | onjpON tOhooN 


Wednesday Friday Saturday 
| & & & 
| Saturday Monday Tuesday 
8.15pm arr3.00am | arr3.40am | 12.35pm arr1.25am | 6.40am 
dep 4.35am/| dep 6.30pm dep 2.40am 
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HE view from the window was 

of Auckland’s Waitemata 

Harbour, dimpled with 
yachts. Beyond, the slopes of 
Rangitoto, the sleeping volcano, 
broke the sealine — and the furious 
wake of flying boats before they 
taxied in from Sydney and Suva, 
the Chathams or Tahiti. 

Geoffrey Roberts saw all this and 
more. He looked beyond the chop 
of the harbour and the wet hulls of 
the Solent flying boats he loved so 
much. He looked to London. 
That’s where his airline was going. 
Give it time, give it the opport- 
unity. 

Thirty years later, it’s going there 
— flying high and fast in a way 
Geoff Roberts dreamed of in years 
when you measured your speed at 
something over 200ks on good 
days, tallied your passengers in 
dozens. 

Even in those days of ambition 
and effort at Mechanics Bay, on 
Auckland Harbour, the terminal 
for its small but hard-working 
flying boat fleet, the historic links 
were there — in people and what 
they had achieved, what they had 
seen and done, feats and moments 
they had shared. 

There was an intimacy, too. You 
could see it when the flying boats 
wallowed in and Geoff Roberts, 
general manager, would be down at 
the pontoon, blown spray flecking 
his suit, his tie flying, checking the 
moorings, talking to the crew and 
passengers. 

Another dedicated professional, 
George Bolt, the company’s chief 
engineer. For George Bolt, the old 
flying boat base at Mechanics Bay 


had a more than familiar feeling. 

This was one of the places where 
his flying began when it was 
literally a matter of linen and 
string, soon after the Walsh 
brothers, Vivian and Leo, built 
their first aircraft, a seaplane and 
flew it from Auckland’s harbour on 
New Year’s Day 1915. 

The Boeing floatplanes_ that 
followed became part of life for 
George Bolt and of the landscape at 
Mechanics Bay and at the Auck- 
land city beaches at Mission Bay 
and Kohimarama. He was a famil- 
iar figure too, one of the Walsh 
flying school instructors, who 
trained 110 pilots for the Royal 
Flying Corps in three years. When 
the Royal Aero Club began issuing 
pilots’ licences in New Zealand, 
Vivian Walsh got the first, George 
Bolt the fifth. 

The man who had begun as long 
before as 1911, flying gliders, went 
on to become a postwar stunt flier 
and record-setter. He climbed to a 
record 6500ft in one of those tiny 
Boeing seaplanes, flew the first 
airmail and made the first flight 
linking Auckland and Wellington in 
October 1921. 

There were a few prayers on 
another flight when George Bolt 
was to fly the then Catholic Bishop 
of Auckland, Bishop Cleary, to see 
some of his distant parishioners. 
The bishop asked for a trial flight. 
Takeoff from Auckland’s 
Waitemata Harbour was perfect 
before the flight became a trial in a 
real sense of the word. 

At a couple of hundred feet, the 
crankshaft broke and the propellor, 
radiator and front half of the 


The world somehow seemed much smaller this day in December 1937 when the Imperial 
Airways flying boat Centaurus shared moorings on the Waitemata Harbour with the Pan 
American Samoan Clipper. Tragedy lay ahead for the clipper and its pilot Captain Edwin 


Musick. 
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engine fell into the sea. George Bolt 
glided to a safe landing. The bishop 
caught his breath — and agreed he 
would still fly anyway. 

Outside New Zealand, flying was 
soaring and reaching out to touch 
this far corner of the Pacific — Jean 
Batten solo from Britain in 1936, 
Clouston and Rickets to New 
Zealand and back in an actual 
flying time of eight days 14% 
hours. 

George Bolt was a world flier 
by now too, doing his personal 
pioneering. He went to Britain first 
in 1930 for short-lived Dominion 
Airlines (somehow, London was 
always a lure to fliers). He was to 
fly back a Saunders-Roe _three- 
engined flying boat. When the 
airline folded with him in Britain, 
he flew Fokker landplanes for 
KLM. 

The world was shrinking. That 
was never more obvious than that 
day in December 1937 when two 
white shapes were moored close 
together in Waitemata Harbour — 
the first Imperial Airways flying 
boat Centaurus and the Pan Amer- 
ican Samoan Clipper. 


Realist 
with | 
an Ambition 


by Pat Booth 
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Norman Geary... the man at the controls. 
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The Southern Cross gets celebrity treatment at Mangere airfield. 


HE view from the 19th floor 

of Air New Zealand House is 

across the same Waitemata 
Harbour Geoff Roberts scanned in 
the days of the flying boats. Same 
harbour, same airline, different 
receptions, different decade, and a 
new chief executive. Like the 
postwar Roberts appointment, 
another man from an oil company. 

Norman Geary, 43, was a senior 
executive with British Petroleum 
before he took up his new post. In 
London, he was BP’s regional 
co-ordinator for Europe, respons- 
ible for and co-ordinating all that 
company’s developments in 
Benelux, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and Germany. A man with 
the London look and approach, a 
man who knew Europe, but still 
very much a New Zealander and 
keen for challenge. His only in- 
volvement with aviation was cus- 
tomers and as a customer himself. 

More than that though, he knew 
world aviation as a complex and 
competitive field in which skilled 
marketing was a major factor. And 
a field which was result-oriented. 

So is Norman Geary. His fellow 
workers in the tall building on the 
edge of the harbour have quickly 
come to notice and admire his total 
commitment. One executive 
summed up: ‘‘Often the first here, 
often the last to leave, and then with 
work to do at home.’’ A man who 
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There was the challenge and the 
potential. Captain John Burgess, a 
New Zealander, had _ captained 
Centaurus on its historic proving 
flight from Britain. 

Captain Edwin C. Musick, chief 
pilot of Pan America’s Pacific 
division, had flown the clipper to 
Auckland — he had earlier cap- 
tained the first clipper proving 
flight. Three weeks later, he was 
lost with his crew when the Samoan 
Clipper struck trouble south of 
Pago Pago and exploded. Later 
checks showed that the emergency 
fuel ejection vents were too close to 
the engine exhausts. 

In the jet age, Edwin Musick is 
remembered through the Musick 
Point marine radio establishment in 
Auckland — as George Bolt is on 
George Bolt Drive to Auckland’s 
international airport. 

The war produced its own 
variety. By now, New Zealand was 
up and flying. It had bought its 
own first Empire-class flying boat 
built by Short brothers, and John 
Burgess delivered it in August 1939, 
a month before Hitler’s war began. 
On April 30, 1940, he flew 10 


gets tremendous satisfaction for a 
job well done and who has a 
reputation for doing just that. 

He has come into an airline and 
an industry where the challenges are 
literally sky high. Worldwide, the 
aviation industry is dealing with a 
market which Time magazine de- 
scribed recently as ‘‘slimming to a 
mere shadow of its once lusty self.”’ 
The figures support the words. 
American airlines stand to lose an 
aggregate $1000 million this year. 

Norman Geary made his career 
decision with his eyes wide open, as 
a realist and with an ambition — to 
return Air New Zealand to profit. 
He does not fix a time frame on the 
process, but he does have a basic 
philosophy on which to plan. 

He sees world aviation as in an 
era of change and restructuring. Air 
New Zealand is in the same process. 
He believes that those companies 
who succeed in such an environment 
are those which adjust. For his new 
company then, this is a time of 
adjustment, a time to increase 
professionalism and efficiency. 

A time, too, to look for new 
potential and new markets. Norman 
Geary sees the link with London in 
that context. Worldwide, aviation 
strategists are coping with a period 
in which there is little prospect of 
dramatic growth, with = op- 
portunities there are must be tapped 
with more aggression and more 


_| much greater in the 1980s. 


The Hibiscus Spirit 


IN THE 1950s, when Air New 
Zealand (as TEAL or Tasman 
Empire Airways Ltd.) pioneered its 
service to Tahiti — the Coral Route 
— and later around other Pacific 
destinations, the airline gave away 
hibiscus bushes as a memento. 
Many of those bushes still flourish. 

Air New Zealand has grown the 
same way. The same _ enterprise 
which pioneered new routes re- 
mains. The challenges -are_ that 
much bigger, the problems that 


But the spirit remains. Maybe 
that should be spirits, plural. The 
dreams of others, and_ other 
generations, fly on to London too — 
Ulm and Kingsford-Smith,’ Jean 
Batten and Amy Johnson, George 
Bolt and Tom McWilliams. 

And, of course, Geoffrey 
Roberts, the man who took into 
retirement with him the reclining 
seat from an old Sandringham 
flying boat. For good reasons. 
They always were good seats to 
dream in. 


innovative marketing. 

All these are components of the 
London look in Air New Zealand’s 
future. It has what Norman Geary 
describes as ‘‘commercial logic and 
strategic value.’’ A London gateway 
is a natural progression from the 
shared flight schedules the airline 
has been flying with British 
Airways. It offers access to the 
tourist potential of Europe too and 
the opportunity of encouraging 
even greater business from the rich 
Pacific coast of the States, a 
carry-through from American 
tourists who have, until now, flown 
Air New Zealand to and from Los 
Angeles on its Pacific services. 

Somehow, the big world map 
behind his desk seems to epitomise 
the outlook of both the man and the 
airline, a feeling of realistic op- 
timism, a confidence that what he 
calls ‘‘a balanced commercial out- 
look’’ will get results. 

At this early stage of his ap- 
pointment and with major ‘‘changes 
and restructuring’”’ under way, he is 
understandably unwilling to be 
specific on the detail of the route he 
plans. Obviously, one way out of 
any time of economic stricture 
would be to pull back, to trim, to 
limit development and to draw in 
the horizons. 

The decision to press ahead with 
the London link is seen by some as a 
clear indication that this is not the 


passengers to Sydney on the inau- 
gural flight. 

Australia and Britain joined 
partners in a venture they called 
Tasman Empire Airways. A second 
Empire flying boat followed. A 
third did not make it. Diverted to 
war service, it was destroyed in the 
Atlantic. 

By the end of the war, TEAL 
had flown the Tasman more than 
1000 times and domestic aviation 
within New Zealand had consoli- 
dated with the formation of 
National Airways from an 
amalgam of Union Airways, Cook 
Strait Airways and Air Travel NZ 
whose beginnings went back to 
1934, . 

George Bolt still flew, of course, 
but as a passenger — including one 
memorable landing into a stormy 
Wellington Harbour. ‘“‘Just the 
weather you lose floats’’, he said, 
seconds before the rough water tore 
a float off one wing of the big 
flying boat. With other staff and 
crew he ended up sitting on the 
other wing to keep the craft steady 
until engineers made a temporary 
repair. : 


Geary way, that realism by his 
definition does not curb develop- 
ment, that Air New Zealand sees 
itself as part of a world aviation 
scene, is determined to stay that 
way and is optimistic of its ability to 
do so. Certainly that is the way he 
talks and acts. 

Essentially an executive of the 
open door variety, he encourages 
contact with every level of the 
company and beyond. If he can 
hear from the customers, too, then 
he’s happy. He wants the airline to 
function as a team, cohesively, in 
balance in policy and its interpreta- 
tion. 

His leadership philosophy is 
straightforward and he believes it 
will work: ‘‘Any successful com- 
pany is competitive, cost effective — 
if possible it will have the lowest 
possible cost structure — and effi- 
cient in the things it undertakes. I 
aim to strengthen all those at- 
tributes in this company.’’ 

The man who leads the fliers may 
also get up there himself. He’s 
considering learning to fly. ‘‘Yes, 
I’m toying with it. I’m interested in 
understanding any business I’m in, 
in getting to know the fundamentals 

. it helps to give you a better 
perspective.’’ 

For Norman Geary, that view 
from the 19th floor may just not be 
enough . for him, ambitions 
could take wings. 
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The classic memory of Jean Batten, goggled and in her white flying helmet, relaxing in the 
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cockpit of her record-setting plane after her epic flight. 


TEAL’s' multi-national board 
offered living examples of what 
could be done — and had been 
done. Sir Hudson Fysh, chairman 
of Qantas, was typical. An Austra- 
lian Flying Corps observer, a scout 
pilot and a DFC winner in the first 
World War, he was one of the 
original founders of the 
‘Queensland and Northern Terri- 
tory Aerial Services Ltd’’ which 
became Qantas, flying world war 
aircraft and combining duties as 
pilot and managing director. 

Like Geoffrey Roberts, he was a 
doer. Like Sir Hudson, Geoffrey 
Roberts was to be knighted for his 
role in a nation’s aviation. Like 
Hudson Fysh, Geoffrey Roberts 
looked beyond his nation’s coast 
and even on to Britain. 

The pioneering urge was never 


If you’re flying 747, then join the 
club — and what aclub! You are one 
of more than 200,000,000 passen- 
gers who have had the treatment as 
the big jets have logged more than 


5,000,000 hours in flight to some- . 


thing like 100 countries. 

When test pilot Jack Waddell 
took the first up on February 9, 
1969, he described it: ‘‘A pilot’s 
dream.’’ The postscripts since: ‘‘An 
airline’s dream . . . a passenger’s 
dream.’’ 

Those are the words. Here are the 
figures. Air New Zealand’s Boeing 
747-219Bs have a wing span of 59.6 
metres and a total wing area of 251 
square metres. They are 70.5 metres 
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far away. That was why TEAL 


looked hard and long at the sleek 
De Havilland Comets when time 
came to replace the _ seaplanes. 
When those first Empire flying 
boats had given way to Short 
Brothers’ postwar product, the 
Sandringham in 1946 and then to 
Solents three years later, Geoffrey 
Roberts had talked proudly of the 
Solents as ‘‘three years ahead of 
their time’’. 

The Comets were that much 
further ahead, perhaps just a little 
too far, as major problems proved. 
Front-running was one thing, safety 
was another. Already the holder of 
the Cumberbatch Trophy from the 
Guild of Air Pilots and Air 
Navigators for its ‘‘outstanding 
contribution towards maintenance 
of safety in the air’? — a 1951 award 


long with a tail 19.3 metres high. 

They can carry 420 passengers in 
custom built seats — 16 first-class in 
the latest fully reclining sleeperettes, 
16 Pacific class and 388 economy. 
The cabin is 6.1 metres wide and is 
covered with 320 square metres of 
carpet. 

The four Rolls Royce 524-D4 
high bypass ratio turbofan engines 
represent the latest and most fuel- 
efficient jet engine technology, each 
developing 53,000lbs of thrust. 

The jet has a fuel capacity of 


202,918 litres or 160.5 tonnes, 


contributing to a maximum takeoff 
weight of 377,842 kilograms. 

The 747 can be refuelled in 30 
minutes through four inlets at 6750 
litres a minute. It can cruise at 900 
kilometres an hour and fly 9800 
kilometres with full passenger load. 


— TEAL puta premium oncare. 

It was also to gain the Brackley 
Memorial Trophy — presented by 
the Duke of Edinburgh to flying 
boat captain Joe Shepherd at 
London’s Guildhall in 1961 — for 
outstanding achievements during 20 
years of flying boat operations. 

Time moved on and so did the 
company that became Air New 
Zealand. Land-based DC6s took 
over from the trusty Solents. 
During 1954, one by one of the old 
flying boat routes were phased out, 
leaving only faithful ZK-AMO 
Aranui to fly a last service to 
Tahiti, commanded by Joe 
Shephard, in September 1960 and 
then to take its place in Auckland’s 
Museum of § “Transport and 
Technology. 

By then, prop-jet Lockheed 
Electras carried the company’s 
livery and growing passenger lists. 
The days of blasting access on 
Pacific coral atolls were over. By 
1967, DC8s were jetting across the 
Pacific and had slashed the old 
Solent time to Tahiti to historical 
memory — _ six hours for the 
2544-mile flight against nearly 21 
hours elapsed time by flying boat. 

Ahead lay the 1970s, new man- 
agement. Frank Reeves, who had 
replaced Geoff Roberts as general 
manager in 1958 and in a decade 
had seen the company expand 
across the Pacific and Tasman, 
gave way to Cyril Keppel. Big 
DC10s took the flag to the Pacific 
coast of the United States and up 
into Asia. 

By 1976, new general manager 
Morrie Davis was ready to lead a 
company, which was soon to merge 
with National Airways, into the era 
of the Jumbo, the Boeing 747. 
Having linked to. London with an 
aircraft interchange agreement with 
British Airways since 1974, Air 
New Zealand was ready to carry the 
flag all the way. 

With the retirement of Morrie 
Davis in 1981, John Wisdom led 
the team through a period when 
dreams were hard to find but in 
which it was easy to- sense 
teamwork and determination. 

In 1982 came a new general 
manager and a new link with 
Europe. Norman Geary left a key 
post as_ regional co-ordinator 
Europe at British Petroleum’s 
London head office to lead Air 
New Zealand in the year of the 
London Dream which became reali- 
ty. He has taken up a post at a time 
when reality is the key. But the 
dreams remain and are remem- 
bered. S 


Cesium Beam Clock, DSIR Wellington 
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“COLUMBIA”, Cape Canaveral SEDCO 135 F Semi Submersible Rig, Taranaki 


What have they in common? 


Hewlett-Packard Calculators carried by the crew 
to compute the final critical re-entry centre of gravity and 
fuel burn. 

Hewlett-Packard Cesium Beam Atomic Clock 
maintaining NZ Frequency and Time standards at the DSIR. 

Hewlett-Packard HP 3000 Computer Network providing 
on-line answers to Shell, BP. Todd Administrative and 
Engineering staff engaged in NZ's major energy programme. 
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When performance must be measured by results. 
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On Yonder Tree 


‘“‘Human life may be likened to the 
flowers on yonder tree. The wind blows 
down the flowers, of which some are 
caught and scattered on beautifully 
decorated mats and cushions, while 
others are blown over the fence°and 
drop on the dung heap. ’’ 

Fan Chen 


ARAH lay motionless. The 

bed-sheets were sticking to 

her legs and thighs. She would 
die soon; and she would go happily. 
The child she had borne was dead 
and her bleeding gushed like the 
waterfall down at the roto. None of 
them would do anything to stop the 
flood. 

They knew her mind was made 
up. The makutu on her had dictated 
the way. Nothing could be done 
now. That is the Maori way. Hune 
had willed her death. It was to be 
the climax of his makutu, spell of 
death. 

Far away she heard someone 
knocking. It would be the wife of 
the pakeha farmer in whose 
shearers’ quarters she lay. Mrs 
Beeby was a nurse. She would want 
to help. But this time there was 
nothing they would let her do. 
There was no pakeha medicine that 
could overcome the makutu. 

Knock, Mrs Beeby. They will 
never let you in. Go away Mrs 
Beeby. I must die. I will die very 
soon now. You and your medicine 
can do nothing for me. I want to 
die. You will never understand a 
Maori who wants to die when the 
makutu has decided it. Go away 
Mrs Beeby. 

Afterwards Mrs Beeby will go to 
her meetings and say to other 
pakeha women, ‘‘They wouldn’t let 
me do a thing. I only wanted to 
help. They didn’t even let mein.”’ 

Sarah was very weak now. The 
pain had gone and the blood-smell, 
sweet and sickening, was nothing to 
her any longer. She was tired ‘and 
detached. She was elated, too, 
almost as if she were a _ spirit 
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already. Her mind was clear and 
separate. 

She saw Young Aperira bend over 
her. And behind her in the shadows 
was Old Aperira, the moko on her 
chin clear, even in the misty half- 
world that Sarah now was in. 
Young Aperira’s eyes were filled 
with tears. 

Why are you crying, Young 
Aperira, my young sister? This is 
what you wanted. You are the 
favourite of our grandparents. Our 
grandfather, Hune, has loved only 
you. Old Aperira, our 
grandmother, has seen in you the 
evil that was hers and she has 
nourished it. 

The makutu on me will give you 
my pakeha husband. I know you 
Aperira. I know your greedy, 
selfish ways. Nevertheless, mine is 
the victory. Sarah closed her eyes. 

Sarah was born in the pa. Ihakara 
was her father and Pani was her 
mother. She was their first child. 
She was shared with Hune and Old 
Aperira. They took her and raised 
her, for she was the first of their 
mokopuna. That is the Maori way. 

Sarah’s brothers and _ sisters 
arrived, one every year, and she 
could never remember being alone 
with Ihakara, her father and Pani, 
her mother. She remembered them 
coming home from the shearing; 
Ihakara with his belly-laugh and 
Pani with her smooth, milk-coffee 
skin and deep pools of chocolate for 
eyes. But she never knew them as a 
child knows parents. 

Her earliest impressions of her 
world were the ones she absorbed as 
she dangled in a blanket on Old 
Aperira’s back when the old lady 
worked in the garden. Sometimes 
she played in the shearing shed 
while Old Aperira graded wool for 
the gang. Often she went to the 
hapua in summer and sat at the 
water’s edge. 

In winter she sat by the fire 
smelling the Maori bread baking in 
the camp oven. Nothing smells as 
good as Maori bread and nothing 
tastes better when it’s sliced hot, 


dark and heavy and spread with 
fermented corn. Nothing is better to 
eat than that. 

She was happy then. Later when 
she was almost grown she would go 
to the hapua and dive into its glassy 
depth. Like a mirror you could see 
into it. Right down to the very 
bottom where a watch had once 
fallen. 

*‘Nobody can reach the bottom. 
It’ like Te Kooti’s gold. No one will 
get it,’’ the big boys said. Sarah had 
tried. It was always out of reach. 
‘And nobody has got it yet,’’ she 
murmured as she waited for her 
spirit to soar to Te Reinga and take 
its place amongst the departed 
spirits of her ancestors. 

Young Aperira was born when 
Sarah was 12. She was named after 
her grandmother and _ thereby 
became her grandmother’s — for 
that is the Maori way. Sarah never 
knew happiness again. Not the 
happiness she had known as a child. 
Not until now, lying waiting. Old 
Aperira spoilt her namesake and 
Young Aperira became ruthless and 
powerful. Young Aperira and Old 
Aperira had Sarah as their slave. 

Sometimes there were moments 
to enjoy, but happiness is more than 
enjoyment. Times at the shed were 
good. Old Aperira, the ‘‘fleeco’’ 
expert, boasted, ‘‘Never any fleeces 
lying in my shed.’’ The children 
played on the shed floor sliding on 
the greasy boards or tossed their 
jack-stones in the dust under the 
shed. In the evening, at docking 
time, they sat outside the shearers’ 
quarters waiting for Ihakara to 
come. 

“You got plenty tails?’’ they 
would shout as he swung down 
from the saddle, a bulging sack over 
his shoulder. ‘‘What? You fellas got 
no wood yet? What you been doing 
all day?’? They would scatter to 
collect wood and soon the fire was 
blazing. Ihakara put his special 
piece of netting-wire over the flames 
and made a ceremony of spreading 
the woolly lamb-tails out on the 
wire. 


Illustration by Keith Clark. 


Not even now as she lay in her 
own blood-bath could Sarah forget 
the sharp smell of singed wool and 
the excitement of waiting for the 
first tail. 

‘‘When you fellas hear them 
whistle they’re done,’’ he’d say. 
Sure enough, when the whistling 
was unmistakable Ihakara flicked 
the tails out with a forked stick. 
They laughed and there was nothing 
as satisfying as a good feed of 
lamb-tails. 

She was only 16 when Frank 
joined her father’s gang. He was a 
pakeha shearer. She never was 
‘‘churched’’ to Frank, but they were 
mated and she began her family, 
one every year until this one, the 
eighth, lying beside her waiting for 
its little white box. 

Young Aperira wanted Frank. 
When Sarah and Frank went up the 
coast to shear Aperira followed. 
‘*She’s a flirt, that sister of yours,”’ 
Frank said. And he flirted, too. 
Sarah knew that, but she had her 
children and when she and Frank 
lay close in the night she knew she 
had Frank too. 

Aperira was carrying Frank’s 
child when she married a pakeha 
What a wedding it was! The only 
church-wedding at the pa in all 
Sarah’s memory. Blossom in 
milk-powder tins on the tables and 
proper speeches and plenty of 
toasts. 

The headmaster got everyone to 
speak up. Toast the bride, toast the 
parents, toast the grandparents, 
she had met when she was working 
in the telephone exchange in town. 


toast the queen, toast the groom, 
toast everybody. The headmaster 
told her big, shy father to reply. 
Ihakara hung his head, but he spoke 
up. 

Young Aperira came back home 
two weeks later. Her husband found 
out she was already pregnant. She 
began hunting Frank again. Sarah 
was heavy with her eighth child and 
Frank was easily tempted. He went 
to live with Aperira in a whare 
behind the meeting house. After a 
while he came back home. The gang 
had to go to Beeby’s to shear and 
Frank knew Sarah would work, 
even if her time had come. 

The pains came suddenly while 
she was working in the shed. The 
afterbirth came and still the baby 
stayed inside her. She bled until her 
strength was gone. Then from the 
mists she saw her tiny girl-child at 
last. And now she lay in her own 
blood. 

Aperira would get Frank, but 
Sarah had won. Sarah had known 
happiness. The little white box with 
its tiny load lay on the meeting 
house verandah. And beside it the 
box in which Sarah lay. Her eyes 
were closed. Her lips smiled in 
peace. 

High and all around were cliffs 
and on top was “‘boot hill.’’ Sarah’s 
children played at their mother’s 
feet and the wailing rose to 
crescendo. Old Aperira’s voice led 
the rest. Her old man stoodsilent. 
His eyes were on Young Aperira 
standing there by Frank. His 
makutu had worked well. She 
would get Frank now. 


On the third day tears mingled 
with saliva as the chief mourners 
lined the verandah and the boxes 
were closed. The Canon read his 
words and began the sweet, haunt- 
ing funeral hymn which rose high 
above the canyon cliffs. 

Then they carried her and her 
baby up to the burial ground and 
the holes were dug. Her soaring 
spirit looked at them. 

They put the two boxes in the 
holes and all their belongings in 
another hole. They would lie in this 
tapu place untended, till another 
one died and they could walk on 
that sacred ground once more. 

She saw her children still playing 
jack-stones in front of the meeting 
house. The feasting had begun. The 
great family of the marae would 
look after them. She saw Old 
Aperira wipe her tears and her 
grandfather move towards Young 
Aperira. 

She saw Young Aperira look up 
into Frank’s face and he was 
looking at the road that wound like 
a ribbon round the hills and out of 
the valley. Sarah’s spirit was happy 
and at peace. 

‘*For you my sister, Aperira, who 
has known only greed, the great 
unhappiness has now begun. You 
have yet to learn the mystery that is 
called ‘‘makutu’’. S$ 


Entries are now being ac- 
cepted for the 1982 Air New 
Zealand Short Story competi- 
tion, run in conjunction with 
the writers’ guild PEN (New 
Zealand Division). 

A maximum of two pre- 
viously unpublished stories 
can be submitted and should 
be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the 
paper. Stories must be limited 
to not more than 2500 words. 

The competition is open to 
residents of countries on the 
Air New Zealand network and 
entries should be sent to: The 
Public Affairs Manager, Air 
New Zealand, Private Bag, 
Auckland, before August 12. 

The winner will receive a 
travel prize on Air New Zea- 
land’s international services. 
The two runners-up and six 
highly commended _ entries 
will also be published in the 
airline’s in-flight magazines. 


Caress your body 
with the fenjal 
bathroom ritual 


It starts with the gentle 
moisturising action of Fenjal 
Creme Bath in your bath. © 
The gentle Soap protects 
your skin oils. The scented 
Talc freshens you. The 
Creme Fragrance — used in 
place of your normal 
moisturiser — lingers 
through your day. 

Fenjal gently scents you all 
over with its unique Swiss 
luxury fragrance, cherishing 
your body like nothing else 
can. Discover Fenjal 
bathroom delights and 
discover yourself. 
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AIR NEW ZEALAND 
ECONOMY CLASS. 


Quite often Economy Class can be a label for departure and change your booking at any time 
Second Class. Not with Air New Zealand. We mean without penalty. There is no minimum stay 
what we say. requirement. 
Our Economy Class was created to suit your Your ticket is valid for one year from the 
budget and give you comfortable, excellent service. | commencement of your journey and if you decide 
For us, every passenger is somebody special. to amend your travel plans, any unused tickets are 
Wherever youre seated you'll enjoy ample leg fully refundable. 
room and a relaxing seat. To make your flight Fly Air New Zealand and enjoy the kind of 
thoroughly enjoyable, there’s Air New Zealand’s service you'd expect from The Pacific’s Number One. 


renowned in-flight service, carefully prepared and 

presented meals plus a wide selection of wines. 
And on Air New Zealand’s new Boeing 747 the 

pace Class is made si mete ore by its = the ¢ 

ivision into 4 separate cabins to facilitate quicker, “fey 

oRneennl clara q The Pacific’ Number One 9-4 
As with First Class and Pacific Class fares, 2 air new zealano 2 eee 

normal Economy Class fares allow you maximum = 

Uy: ey can book at any travel agent up to 
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“Frequency you can rely on 
needs efficiency you can rely on- 
right down to the engine room:’ 


Running five roll-on roll-off ships out of 
six New Zealand ports, to and from Australia, 
takes a lot more than luck. The whole system 
has to run like clockwork. 

Our ships run on an average of every 10 
days to Sydney and Melbourne from North 
Island ports and an average of every 21 days 
from South Island ports. 


to the ships’ engine rooms, Union Company 
has built a reputation on rapid efficient 
service. We have more ships servicing more 
ports between New Zealand and Australia 
than any other shipping line. 
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From the traffic control room right through | 


UNION SHIPPING GROUP NETWORK 


If you'd like to know more about our 
extensive customer services, including 
container choices, or to discuss a competitive 
shipping package with us, contact our agents 
— Union Maritime Services at the port 
nearest you. We have agents in Whangarei, 
Auckland, Tauranga, Napier, New Plymouth, 
Wellington, Nelson, 
Dunedin and Bluff. — 
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Shipping 


UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED. 


Timaru, Lyttelton, 


Airline, 


; 
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ueline. 


We’re as good in the air, 
as we are on the ground! 
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